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Devon's mysterious footprints 


THE WEATHER in the winter of 1855 was very 
much on the minds of the Victorian public. 
In the Crimea a British army was slowly 
dying of exposure, its death throes meticul- 
ously chronicled in 7he Times and the il- 
lustrated weeklies. At home the Thames was 
frozen at Kingston and the adventurous were 
to be seen skating on the Serpentine. In the 
west of England isolated villages were cut off 
by flurries of snow; local bakers were unable 
to bring supplies to the stranded community 
of Lustleigh in Devon, and in ‘Torquay 
hundreds were out of work due to the icy 
conditions. In February the ice on the River 
Exe was so thick at one point that gas was 
laid on from the street and revellers cooked 
a substantial meal; further west the River 
Teign froze in several places and the sea 
wall at Teignmouth collapsed, taking with 
it a section of the railway. Unwary travellers 
caught out overnight perished in_ the 
freezing temperatures. 

The night of Thursday, 8 February must 
have seemed like any other to the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages along the Exe 
estuary. There was a heavy fall of snow in the 
early part of the night, followed by rain, a 
bitter wind and, in the morning, frost. Yet, 
accustomed though they were to the pe- 
culiarities of nature at her worst, the morning 
of the 9th gave them something of a surprise. 
As The Times reported on 16 February: 

Considerable sensation has_ been 

evoked in the towns of Topsham, 

Lympstone, Exmouth, Teignmouth, 

and Dawlish, in the south of Devon, in 

consequence of the discovery of a vast 
number of foot-tracks of a most strange 
and mysterious description. ‘The 
superstitious go so far as to believe that 
they are the marks of Satan himself; 
and that great excitement has been 
produced among all classes may be 
judged from the fact that the subject 
has been descanted on from the pulpit. 

It appears that on Thursday night 
last there was a very heavy fall of snow 
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Below: the Thames frozen at 
Richmond in 1855. That 
winter was exceptionally 
severe all over England: 
villages were cut off, food 
supplies were restricted, and 
many people died of the cold 
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in the neighbourhood of Exeter and the 
south of Devon. Onthe following morn- 
ing, the inhabitants of the above towns 
were surprised at discovering the tracks 
of some strange and mysterious animal, 
endowed with the power of ubiquity, as 
the footprints were to be seen in all 
kinds of inaccessible places — on the 
tops of houses and narrow walls, in 
gardens and courtyards enclosed by 
high walls and palings, as well as in 
open fields. ‘Mhere was hardly a garden 
in Lympstone where the footprints 
were not observed. 

‘The track appeared more like that of 
a biped than a quadruped, and the steps 
were generally eight inches [20 centi- 
metres] in advance of each other. The 
impressions of the feet closely resem- 
bled that of a donkey’s shoe, and 
measured from an inch and a half [4 
centimetres] to (in some instances) two 
and a half inches [6 centimetres] across. 
Here and there it appeared as if cloven, 
but in the generality of the steps the 
shoe was continuous, and, from the 
snow in the centre remaining entire, 
merely showing the outer crest of the 


Left: reported sightings of 
the mysterious footprints in 
South Devon in February 
1855, and the possible route 
taken (assuming that all the 
prints were made by the 
same entity). The trail stops 
at Bishopsteignton to the 
west of the River Exe and at 
Littleham to the east. The 
point at which the river was 
crossed is unknown, but it 
could have been at Topsham 
where the Exe is only a few 
hundred yards wide 


Above: these drawings of the 
footprints were made by the 
Reverend G.M. Musgrave 
and published in the 
/Ilustrated London News 
with an accompanying letter. 
In an attempt to allay the 
fears of his parishioners, 
Musgrave suggested that the 
prints could be those of a 
kangaroo that was reported 
to have escaped from a 
nearby private zoo 


Right: a hoofed Devil from 

a 15th-century stained glass 
window by Hans Acker. To 
the superstitious among the 
inhabitants of South Devon 
there was no doubt that the 
footprints in the snow were 
the marks of Satan himself 


foot, it must have been convex. [Prob- 
ably an error — this description and all 
other accounts indicate that the foot 
must have been concave. ] 

The creature seems to have ap- 
proached the doors of several houses 
and then to have retreated, but no-oxe 
has been able to discover the standing 
or resting point of the mysterious 
visitor... 

At present it remains a mystery, and 
many superstitious people in the above 
towns are actually afraid to go outside 
their doors after night. 

Certainly, the appearance of the unidentified 
footprints overnight, covering such a large 
area, caused something of a stir. At Dawlish, 
where the tracks went right through the 
village, the local hunt set out, accompanied 
by villagers with guns and clubs, to follow 
the tracks, ‘till at last, in a wood, the hounds 
came back baying and terrified’. Rumour had 
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it that many of the marks clearly indicated 
that the foot that made them was cloven; 
other reports said it had claws. For the 
majority of the country-folk, this evidence 
led to one inescapable conclusion: “The sages 
of Lympstone pronounced the _ vestigia 
utitorsum to be decidedly Satanic: and an 
Exmouth old woman has taken the occasion 
to remind us that Satan was to be unchained 
for a thousand years.’ The effect, according 
to ‘G.M.M.’, a correspondent to the //lus- 
trated London News, was that 
labourers, their wives and children, 
and old crones, and trembling old men 
[dreaded] tostir out after sunset, orto go 
out half a mile into lanes or byways, on 
a call or message, under the conviction 
that this was the Devil’s walk, and none 
other, and that it was wicked to trifle 
with such a manifest proof of the Great 
Enemy’s immediate presence... 


Following the footprints 
Fortunately several observers on the spot 
were sufficiently scientific in their approach 
to leave detailed records of the phenomenon. 
Writing from Newport House, Countess 
Wear, in the heart of the affected area, a Mr 
D’ Urban, grandson of the man who gave his 
name to Durban in South Africa, reported 
what he had seen: 
‘The marks .. . to all appearance were 
the perfect impression of a donkey’s 
hoof — the length 4 inches by 24 inches 
[10 centimetres by 7 centimetres]; but, 
instead of progressing as that animal 
would have done (or indeed as any 
other would have done), feet right and 
left, it appeared that foot had followed 
foot, in a single line; the distance from 
each tread being eight inches [20 cen- 
timetres], or rather more... This 
mysterious visitor generally only 
passed once down or across each garden 
or courtyard, and did soin nearly all the 
houses in many parts of several 
towns... also in the farms scattered 
about; this regular track passing in 
some instances over the roofs of houses, 
and hayricks, and very high walls... 
without displacing the snow on either 
side or altering the distance between 
the feet, and passing on as if the wall 
had not been any impediment. 
‘Two reverend gentlemen, G. M. Musgrave 
of Exmouth (the ‘G.M.M.’ of the //lustrated 
London News columns) and H. 'T. Ellacombe 
of Clyst St George, spent some time and 
energy both following the footprints and 
corresponding with neighbours on the sub- 
ject. Their descriptions of the track, which 
climbed over roofs, under bushes 8 inches 
(20 centimetres) from the ground, through a 
6-inch (15-centimetre) drainpipe, and finally 
stopped dead in the middle of a field outside 
Exmouth, need not be doubted. ‘My dog 
barked that night, and so did the dogs of my 
neighbour where the marks were seen,’ 
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commented Ellacombe, significantly. 
Inevitably, the reports encouraged a 
welter of correspondence from people con- 
vinced that they held the key to the mystery. 
It was variously suggested that the visitor 
was an otter, a crane, a swan, an escaped 
kangaroo, even a rat jumping with all four 
feet together, and that the strange shape of 
the prints was due to atmospheric con- 
ditions. Richard Owen, a leading naturalist 
of the day, studied some drawings made by 
Ellacombe and pronounced the marks to be 
the tracks of a badger. Others, mindful that 
the trail passed over rooftops and appeared 
on high window-sills, believed a bird was 
responsible — the hoof-shaped impression 
caused by ice on its toes. ‘Though more 
feasible than most, since large flocks of birds 
were known to have been sheltering in the 
estuary, this explanation still failed to con- 
vince everyone. D’Urban had recently 
passed a five months’ winter in the 
backwoods of Canada, and has had 
much experience in tracking wild 
animals and birds upon the snow, and 
can safely say, he has never seen a more 
clearly-defined track, or one that ap- 
peared to be less altered by the atmos- 
phere than the one in question... . No 
known animal could have traversed this 
extent of country in one night, besides 
having to cross an estuary of the sea two 
miles [3 kilometres] broad. Neither 
does any known animal walk in a /ine of 
single footsteps, not even man... no 
bird’s foot leaves the impression of a 
hoof. 


‘A superstitious folly’ 

So, is it possible, after 125 years, to discover 
just what did visit South Devon that winter’s 
night in 1855, causing such ‘a superstitious 
folly’? By carefully sifting contemporary 
accounts, it is, at least, possible to obtain a 
better picture of the nature of the mystery. 
First, though D’Urban later became a re- 
spected antiquary, noted for his careful re- 
porting, he was only Ig in 1855, and his 
writings may have been swayed by over- 
enthusiasm and hearsay. ‘Vhere is no evi- 
dence, certainly, to support his claim that the 
trail started as far west as Totnes, and only a 
little to verify its presence at ‘Torquay; most 
independent accounts suggest that it started 
west of Teignmouth, passed through Dawl- 


ish, travelled northwards on the west side of 


the Exe estuary and then southwards on the 
east side, ending outside Exmouth — a much 
shorter distance than has sometimes been 
claimed. Only at its mouth is the Exe 2 miles 
(3 kilometres) wide, and the reports indicate 
that the mysterious visitor may have walked 
across the frozen river as far up as ‘opsham, 
where it narrows to a few hundred yards. 
The probability that it passed on the north 
side of the ‘eign estuary and on either side of 
the Exe — as if the creature were trying to 
avoid crossing water — discredits the rather 
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Above: the Reverend H.T. 
Ellacombe, of Clyst St 
George. He said that some of 
the prints looked as if they 
had been made with a 
branding iron or by carving 
shapes into the snow 

with a knife 


Left: Sir Richard Owen, a 
leading naturalist of the time. 
In a letter to the ///ustrated 
London News of 3 March 
1855 he expressed his 
considered opinion that the 
footprints were those of a 
badger (below). The badger 
is, he remarked, a nocturnal 
creature that ‘comes abroad 
occasionally in the late 
winter, when hard-pressed 
by cold and hunger’. With 
such footprints, he said, 
‘those of the fore and hind- 
foot are commonly more or 
less blended together, 
producing the appearance of 
a line of single footsteps’ 


outlandish ‘sea monster theory’ that was 
favoured by some. 

Miss ‘Theo Brown, a lecturer at Exeter 
University and Recorder of Folklore for the 
Devonshire Association, has studied the case 
and collected oral traditions relating to it, 
and believes that some of the marks can be 
eliminated. At ‘Topsham the tracks were not 
seen until St Valentine’s Day, several days 
after their appearance elsewhere, suggesting 
that not all the prints appeared simul- 
taneously, as some described. ‘There are 
slight differences, too, between the known 
drawings of the tracks — so maybe they did 
not share a common origin. Some so clearly 
resembled a donkey’s shoe that they may 
have been just that, mistaken for something 
more mysterious in the uproar. Others 
looked, said Ellacombe, ‘as if the snow had 
been branded with a hot iron or the form of 
such a shoe had been cut out with a knife to 
the ground’, and may have been the work of 
practical jokers. Certain of the affected par- 
ishes were at the time dallying with Pusey- 
ism, a neo-Catholic revival suspected of 
being rather too Roman, and the fact that the 
prints went up to the church door in several 
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of these parishes hints at a human agency 
seeking to point the finger; certainly one local 
newspaper referred to a belief that the visi- 
tation was ‘a warning to the Puseyites’. 

Nevertheless, it is not possible to explain 
away the heart of the mystery. There were 
‘some thousands of these marks . . . extend- 
ing over many miles of either side of the Exe 
and Clyst’: evenif one discounts anumber for 
the reasons mentioned, the vast majority 
occurred overnight, and were sufficiently 
strange to throw the locals — who, like all 
country-folk, would have known a badger 
track from that of a rat or aswan-—intoa state 
of panic. The so-called ‘Great Devon 
Mystery’ remains exactly that. 


It is not, however, the only case of 


mysterious prints in the snow. he Western 
Times reported that ‘a similar occurrence 


About 15 years before the 
mysterious markings were 
seen in Devon, the English 
explorer Sir James Clark 
Ross (above) had discovered 
strange single-track prints in 
the snow at Kerguelen Island 
(right), which lies near the 
Antarctic Circle. Called the 
‘island of desolation’, 
Kerguelen was then 
uninhabited; seals and 
seabirds were the only 
wildlife to be found there. 
Yet Ross reported the prints 
he saw as being those of ‘a 
pony or ass... and shaped 
like a horseshoe’ 


Above: Edward Pusey, a 
leader of the 19th-century 
neo-Catholic revival. Some 
critics of Puseyism saw the 
footprints as a sign that 
followers of the movement 
were possessed by the Devil 


Further reading 

J.R.W. Coxhead, The Devil in 
Devon, West Country 
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world mysteries, Dennis 
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took place here about five years ago’ (that is, 
in about 1850). Subsequent observers have 
been quick to point out that in May 1840, 
while on an exploratory trip to the Antarctic, 
Captain Sir James Clark Ross stopped off at 
the uninhabited, largely frozen Kerguelen 
Island and found in the snow unidentifiable 
‘traces... of the singular footprints of a 
pony, or ass, being 3 inches [7.5 centimetres] 
in length and 24 [6 centimetres] in breadth, 
having a small deeper depression in either 
side, and shaped like a horseshoe’. 

In Scotland, also in 1840, similar tracks 
were reported ‘among the mountains where 
Glenorchy, Glenlyon and Glenochay are 
contiguous’. One correspondent, in the wake 
of the Devon incident, reported that on 
Piashowa-gora (‘sand hill’), a small elevation 
on the border of Galicia, such marks were to 
be seen in the snow every year, ‘and are 
attributed by the local inhabitants to super- 
natural influences’. Footprints left by an 
apparently one-legged, cloven-footed beast 
in parts of Inverness at the same time as the 
‘Devil’s hoofmarks’ appeared in Devon ex- 
cited some local speculation but were later 
explained away by a passing naturalist as the 
tracks of a hare or polecat. In 1945 science- 
fiction writer Eric Frank Russell, while serv- 
ing with the Allied army during the Ardennes 
campaign, reported seeing similar impres- 
sions in the snow. The local people were at a 
loss to explain them; unfortunately the scar- 
city of film prevented Russell from making a 
permanent record. 

‘The question remains. Just what is it that 
can cover large areas of snowbound coun- 
tryside in a short space of time, undeterred 
by obstacles, running in a fast, mincing step 
and leaving a hoof-shaped footprint? 


Do plants respond to human 
speech? Do they have some kind 
of nervous system that is sensitive 
to sound and vibration? BRIAN 
INNES concludes his investigation 
into some remarkable experiments 
carried out in the past century 


RENOWNED NURSERYMAN Luther Burbank, 
of Santa Rosa, California, spent many years 
developing a new variety of cactus without 
spines. As he worked with his plants, he 
spoke to them. ‘You have nothing to fear,’ he 
would tell them. ‘You don’t need your de- 
fensive thorns. I will protect you.’ 
According to Manly P. Hall, the president 
of the Philosophical Research Society of Los 
Angeles, Burbank’s love 
was a subtle kind of nourishment that 
made everything grow better and bear 
fruit more abundantly. Burbank ex- 
plained to me that in all his experimen- 
tation he took plants into his confi- 
dence, asked them to help, and assured 
them that he held their small lives in 
deepest regard and affection... Mr 
Burbank also mentioned that plants 
have over twenty sensory perceptions 
but, because they are different from 
ours, we cannot recognise them. He 
was not sure that the shrubs and 
flowers understood his words, but he 
was convinced that by telepathy they 
could comprehend his meaning. 
In the early 1900s, at the same time that 
Burbank was pursuing plant perfection in 
California, a distinguished physicist on the 
opposite side of the world was investigating 


Above: Dorothy Retallack the nature of the plant’s ‘20 sensory percep- 
(seen here with Professor tions’. Jagadis Chandra Bose, professor of 
Francis Broman) who, inthe — physics at Presidency College, Calcutta, was 
late 1960s, made some a pioneer of radio research; and in the course 
startling discoveries about of his work he was struck by the close 
plant reaction to music similarities between metals and muscles in 
their response to stress. ‘It is difficult,’ he 
Below: Luther Burbank and wrote, ‘to draw a line and say that here the 
the spineless cactus, Opuntia physical phenomenon ends and here the 
ficus-indica, that he physiological begins.’ 
developed — by reassuring Pursuing this line of thought, Bose re- 
the growing plant that it did alised that, if such similarities of response 
not need its spines existed between such extremes, the ideal 


subject of investigation would be plants: 
living tissue, but without a nervous system 
and therefore, it was supposed, incapable of 
direct response to stimulus. 

Plants certainly appear to perform like 
animals, but in a remarkably economic way: 
they respire without the aid of a circulatory 
system, they metabolise their food without a 
digestive system, and they move (albeit 
slowly) without muscles. Bose reasoned that, 
by analogy, they might be able to respond to 
stumuli even though they do not possess a 
nervous system. 

He first designed and built a device in 
which, by means of the movement of a 
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reflected beam of light, the very small move- 
ments of plant tissue could be magnified 
many thousand times. With this he was able 
to show that horse chestnut leaves, carrots 
and turnips responded to stress in much the 
same way as metals and muscles. He also 
discovered that it was as easy to anaesthetise 
plants as animals: chloroform would render 
them ‘unconscious’, and they could be re- 
vived with fresh air. 

In 1902, after Bose had presented a paper 
before the Linnaean Society, the President of 
the Society wrote to him: 

It seems to me that your experiments 

make it clear beyond doubt that all 

parts of plants — not merely those which 
are known to be motile — are irritable, 
and manifest their irritability by an 

electrical response to stimulation. . . 
Five years later, Bose published the results of 
his experiments to date, in two bulky vo- 
lumes entitled Plant response as a means of 
physiological investigation. He revealed a re- 
markable similarity in behaviour between 
the skins of reptiles and amphibians and 
those of fruits and vegetables; he showed that 
plants can become as ‘fatigued’ by continu- 
ous stimulation as animal muscles; and he 
found a close parallel between animal eyes 
and leaves in their response to light. 

Of course, many of these findings were 
ridiculed by the scientific establishment; 
nevertheless, Bose was knighted in 1917 for 
his work in India, and in 1920 was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Shortly after- 
ward, he was able to improve his instruments 
to such a degree that he could demonstrate 
the growth of plant tissues at a magnification 
of more than Io million; by this means ‘in less 


Above: the trace produced 
on Sir Jagadis Bose’s ‘death 
recorder shows how the 
pulsation from a plant 
steadily decreases and 
vanishes as the plant dies 


Right: ‘Graham’ makes a 
typical comment on the 
situation in a cartoon in 
Punch 


Below: two of Ms 
Retallack’s experimental 
plants: one leans away from 
avant-garde concert music; 
the other is dying from ‘acid 
rock’ 


Sensitive plants 


than a quarter of an hour’, as the Screnttfic 
American put it, ‘the action of fertilisers, 
food, electric currents and various stimulants 
can be fully determined.’ 

And still, in spite of the opposition of 
other scientists, Bose continued his experi- 
ments to reveal the responses of living plants. 
As the French newspaper Le Matin put it, 
toward the end of his career: ‘After this 
discovery we begin to have misgivings: when 
we strike a woman with a blossom, which of 
them suffers more, the woman or the flower?’ 

News that the Russians were experiment- 
ing along similar lines first began to emerge 
in reports in Pravda in the 1970s. Of Pro- 
fessor Ivan Isidorovich Gunar — head of the 
Department of Plant Physiology’ in 
Moscow’s ‘Timiryazev Academy -— the 
newspaper’s correspondent reported: ‘He 
even appears to converse with them, and it 
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seems to me that his plants pay attention to 
this good, greying man.’ A film made in the 
department showed how plants reacted to 
environmental factors, to the touch of flies 
and bees, and to injuries. The responses were 
recorded as atrace on a pen recorder attached 
to a galvanometer similar to the lie-detector 
used by Cleve Backster (see page 490). The 
film also showed how a plant immersed in 
chloroform would not give the usual res- 
ponse to injury, such as a sharp blow. 

A story in the monthly magazine Naukazi 
Religiya reported the findings of scientists at 
the state university of the Kazakh Republic. 
Here, in a region of vast apple orchards, it 
had been found that the trees seemed to react 
to the illness or emotional state of those who 
tended them. Pursuing their experiments, 
the Kazakh scientists conditioned a philo- 
dendron to recognise mineral ores. ‘The plant 
was taught by being given an electric shock 
every time a piece of ore was placed beside it; 
in due course it would respond in anticip- 
ation whenever ore was placed by it, but not 
when barren rock containing no minerals was 
used. 

Backster’s experiments were repeated by 
Professor V.N. Pushkin and his assistant 
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V.M. Fetisov, using a pelargonium. It occur- 
red to them that a hypnotised person might 
be able to transmit emotions more readily to 
the plant. They selected a Bulgarian hypno- 
tist, Georgi Angushev, and a young subject 
named Tanya. Tanya was seated about 2 feet 
8 inches (80 centimetres) from the plant, and 
put into a light trance. When Angushev 
suggested to her that she was the most 
beautiful girl in the world, the pen recorder 
attached to the plant’s galvanometer, which 
had been registering a straight line, traced a 
series of waves. 

After this, Angushev suggested a number 
of situations to his subject — such as that the 
weather had suddenly turned icy cold — and 
each time the plant reacted to ‘lanya’s 
emotions. It was even found that the plant 
could detect when Tanya was lying. Pushkin 
wrote: ‘Perhaps between two informational 
systems, the plant cells and the nervous 
system, a specific link exists.... These 
wholly different living cells seemed to be able 
to “‘understand”’ one another.’ 

In September 1964 the English trade 
weekly Commercial Grower published a letter 
from a nurseryman writing from the south 
Devon town of Brixham. He reported that he 
was experimenting with the conditioning of 
bulbs to cause spring flowers such as daf- 
fodils to flower in the autumn. In one of his 
greenhouses, where one of his girl assistants 
was in the habit of playing pop music on a 
small portable tape recorder, his success rate 
had been noticeably higher than in the other 
houses. It was, perhaps, only coincidence 
that one of the most popular groups at that 
time, the Mojos, had just released a record 
entitled ‘Seven golden daffodils’. 

Nevertheless, in the mid 1960s a con- 
siderable number of experiments were being 
performed on the responses of plants to all 
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From the magazine Nation, reporting on 
Bose’s work: 

In a room near Maida Vale there is an 
unfortunate carrot strapped to the table 
of an unlicensed vivisector. Wires pass 
through two glass tubes full of a white 
substance; they are like two legs, whose 
feet are buried in the flesh of the carrot. 
When the vegetable is pinched with a 
pair of forceps, it winces. It is so strap- 
ped that its electric shudder of pain pulls 
the long arm of a very delicate lever 
which actuates a tiny mirror. This casts a 
beam of light on the frieze at the other 
end of the room, and thus enormously 
exaggerates the tremor of the carrot. A 
pinch near the right-hand tube sends the 
beam seven or eight feet [2 or 2.5 metres] 
to the right, and a stab near the other 
wire sends it far to the left. ‘Thus can 
science reveal the feelings of even so 
stolid a vegetable as the carrot. 


Below left: Ms Retallack 
with the controlled- 
environment plant growth 
cabinet in which she 
performed her experiments 


Below: plants lean away 
from a speaker through 
which ‘acid rock’ music is 
played 


kinds of sound. Among the first scientists to 
investigate were Mary Measures and Pear] 
Weinberger of the University of Ottawa, 
who showed that wheat seedlings exposed to 
sound grew most rapidly when the sound was 
a high-pitched note, of frequency 5000 hertz 
cycles per second). 

In 1968 a student at Denver, Colorado, 
named Dorothy Retallack set up an experi- 
ment in which a mixed group of plants — 
philodendron, corn, radishes, pelargoniums 
and African violets — were subjected to a tape 
recording of the notes B and D, played ona 
piano and repeated over and over again for I2 


ates 


hours a day. After three weeks all the plants, 
some of which had grown leaning away from 
the sound source as if in a strong wind, had 
died, with the exception of the African 
violets, which were flourishing. Plants in the 
control group, cultivated in silence, had 
grown normally. 

With her professor, Francis F. Broman, 
Ms Retallack pursued her investigations. 
She reported that rock music caused her 
plants to grow away from the sound source 
and to develop abnormally; Bach, Haydn and 
Indian sitar music encouraged them and 
caused them to lean toward the sound; folk 
music and ‘country and western’ had ap- 
parently no effect at all. 

These are far from being the only experi- 
ments carried out into the effects of sound on 
plant growth. Lyall Watson, in Supernature, 
reports that bacteria are affected in much the 
same way, multiplying rapidly under the 
influences of certain frequencies, and dying 
when exposed to others. He suggests that 
there is a direct physical relationship be- 
tween the frequency and the structure of the 
particular organism, which may be envisaged 
as a sort of ‘resonance’, similar to the vib- 
ration of a muscle under tension. Once again 
we find ourselves, like Bose, compelled to 
compare the response of plants with that of 
animal tissues. 

And there, for the moment, the matter 
must rest, with many questions unanswered. 
There seems little doubt that a relationship 
has been shown to exist between humans and 
plants. But what form does this relationship 
take? Do the plants respond to the sound of 
the human voice, to the timbre in which they 
are addressed — a thesis that would appear to 
be borne out by the experiments with music 
and pure sound? Or do they in fact respond 
to the emotional tension of the human being 


in the closest relationship to them — some- 
thing indicated by Backster’s investigations, 
and apparently supported by the Russian 
experiments? 

And — whatever produces this response — 
what is its nature? Is the reaction of the 
plants merely physical, an adjustment to 
minute changes in their environment that are 
undetectable by normal laboratory equip- 
ment? Is it the response of an undiscovered 
equivalent to the animal nervous system? Or 
is it an aspect of something so far hardly 
dreamed of, a telepathic faculty that is in 
direct communication with the animal world? 
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At relatively little expense it is possible 
for anybody to set up a simple piece of 
instrumentation to investigate plant res- 
ponse as Cleve Backster did. A philo- 
dendron makes an excellent experi- 
mental plant, because it has large fleshy 
leaves that can stand up to a great deal of 
gentle handling. The electrodes should 
be about the size of a 4p piece; they 
should not be of copper or bronze, 
however, which easily corrodes and af- 
fects the leaf. Ideally, two small thin 
discs of stainless steel should be used or, 
at a pinch, old sixpenny pieces or foreign 
coins with a silver content. A lead wire is 
soldered to each disc, and then the wire 
and the back of the disc should be 
covered with a small piece of insulating 
tape. The discs are held in contact with 
the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf 


by means of a small G-clamp; most 
researchers smear a little paste made of 
agar-agar with I per cent salt added 
between electrode and leaf. The G- 
clamp should be supported on a rod and 
stand beside the plant. 

To observe the changes in resistance 
in the leaf, an electric test-meter, ob- 
tainable at any radio store, is quite 
satisfactory. These meters are provided 
with a range of scales to indicate electric 
current, voltage and resistance. The 
meter should be set for a range of resist- 
ance such that the needle is about half- 
way along the scale; increases and de- 
creases in the conductivity of the leaf will 
then show up most clearly. Those with 
radio experience can add an oscillator to 
produce a sound signal, in much the 
same way that a metal detector works. 
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Above: when unpotted the 
plants that have been 
exposed to ‘acid rock’ music 
are seen to have sparse and 
distorted root growth, 
compared with the roots of a 
normal, control, plant 
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became almost unbearable. It was then I 
sensed that they were conveying a message to 
me by telepathy.’ 

His visitors confirmed that Bender was 
right in his speculations as to the true nature 
of UFOs — one of them was carrying Bender’s 
report — and provided additional informa- 
tion. ‘This so terrified him that he was only 
too willing to go along with their demand 
that he close down his organisation and cease 
publication of his journal. He was instructed 
not to tell the truth to anyone ‘on his honour 
as an American citizen’. 


Z Did Bender expect anyone to believe his : 
F story? His friends and colleagues were baf- 
fled by it — one of them, Gray Barker, 


published a sensational book, They knew too 
much about flying saucers, and Bender himself 
supplied an even stranger account in his 
Flying saucers and the three men some years 
later, in response to persistent demands for 
an explanation from former colleagues. He 
told an extraordinary story involving extra- 
terrestrial spaceships with bases in Antarc- 
tica that reads like the most far-fetched 
contactee dreamstuff; it has been suggested 
that the implausibility of Bender’s story is 


Who are fi 


As UFO sightings increase so, allegedly, does the 
harassment of the witnesses — by the sinister Men In 
Black. HILARY EVANS begins his discussion of these 


frightening and bizarre encounters 


‘I WENT INTO THE FANTASTIC and came up 
with the answer,’ declared Albert Bender, 
director of the International Flying Saucer 
Bureau, an amateur UFO organisation based 
in Connecticut, USA. ‘I know what the 
saucers are.’ Unfortunately, the rest of the 
world is still none the wiser — for Bender was 
prevented from passing on his discovery to 
the world by three sinister visitors: three men 
dressed in black, known as ‘the silencers’. 

It had been Bender’s intention to publish 
his momentous findings in his own journal, 
Space Review. But before committing him- 
self finally, he felt he ought to try his ideas 
out onacolleague. He mailed his report— and 
a few days later, the men came. 

Bender was lying down in his bedroom, 
having been overtaken by a spell of dizziness, 
when he noticed ‘three shadowy figures in 


the room. The figures became clearer. All of 


them were dressed in black clothes. They 
looked like clergymen, but wore hats similar 
to Homburg style. ‘The faces were not clearly 
discernible, for the hats partly hid and 
shaded them. Feelings of fear left me... . 
The eyes of all three figures suddenly lit up 
like flashlight bulbs, and all these were 
focussed upon me. They seemed to burn into 
my very soul as the pains above my eyes 
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Above: most accounts of 
MIBs describe them as 
wearing conventional black 
suits, white shirts and black 
ties. Often they are said to 
look strangely uncomfortable 
as if unused to wearing such 
clothes. The clothes 
themselves seem brand-new 
yet oddly old-fashioned 


Right: the miss have a wih, 
surreal quality, like people in — 
a nightmare. Even their cars 
are disconcertingly new—- 
smelling of ‘new leather — 
yet the models are dated an 
the number plates, when 
checked, are frequently 

discovered never to have 
been issued 


designed to throw serious UFO investigators 
off the track. 
Believable or not, Bender’s original ac- 


count of the visit of the three strangers 1s of 


crucial interest to UFO investigators. For the 
story has been parallelled by many similar 
reports, frequently from people unlikely to 
have so much as heard of Bender and his 
experiences. UFO percipients and investi- 
gators are equally liable to be visited by men 
in black (MIBs 
reports are from the United States, similar 
claims have come from Sweden and Italy, 
Britain and Mexico. And like the UFO 
phenomenon, MIBs span three decades, and 
may well have had precursors in earlier 
centuries. 

Like Bender’s story, most of the later 
reports not only contain implausible details, 
but are also inherently illogical; in virtually 
every case, there seems on the face of 1t more 
reason to disbelieve than to believe. But this 
does not eliminate the mystery — it simply 
requires us to study it in a different light. 
For, whether or not these things actually 
happened, the fact remains that they were 
reported; and why should so many people, 
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; and, although the majority of 


Right: Albert Bender, 
American UFO investigator, 
with one of his many 
representations of a UFO 
landing. Bender is an 
eccentric occult and horror 
enthusiast who claims that 
he was prevented from 
making public his insights 
into the nature of UFOs by 
the threats of three miss 


Men in black 


independently and often reluctantly, report 
these strange and sinister visitations? And 
why is it that these accounts are so similar, 
echoing and in turn helping to confirm a 
persistent pattern that, if nothing else, is one 
of the most powerful folk myths of our time? 

The archetypal MIB report runs some- 
thing like this: shortly after a UFO sighting, 
the subject — he may be a witness, he may be 
an investigator on the case — receives a visit. 
Often it occurs so soon after the incident 
itself that no official report or media publi- 
cation has taken place: in short, the visitors 
should not, by any normal channels, have 


gained access to the information they clearly 
possess — names, addresses, details of the 
incident and about the people involved. 

The victim is nearly always alone at the 
time of the visit, usually in his own home. His 
visitors, usually three in number, arrive ina 
large black car. In America it is most often a 
prestigious Cadillac, but seldom a recent 
model. At the same time, though old in date, 
it is likely to be new and immaculate in 
appearance and condition, inside and out, 
even having that unmistakable ‘new car’ 
smell. If the subject notes the registration 
number and checks it, it is invariably found 
to be a non-existent number. 

‘The visitors themselves are almost always 
men: only very rarely is one a woman, and 
never more than one. In appearance they 
conform pretty closely to the stereotyped 
image of a CIA or secret service man. They 
wear dark suits, dark hats, dark ties, dark 
shoes and socks, but white shirts: witnesses 
very often remark on their clean, immaculate 
turn-out — all the clothes looking as though 
just purchased. 

The visitors’ faces are frequently des- 
cribed as vaguely foreign, most often ‘or- 
iental’: slant eyes have been specified in 
many accounts. If not dark skinned, the men 
are likely to be very heavily tanned. Some- 
times there are bizarre touches; in the case of 
Dr Hopkins, which we shall look at more 
closely later, the man in black appeared to be 
wearing bright lipstick! The MIBs are 
generally unsmiling and expressionless, their 
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Men in black 


One inclement evening in November 
1961 Paul Miller and three companions 
were returning home to Minot, North 
Dakota, after a hunting trip. What they 
could only describe as ‘a luminous silo’ 
landed in a nearby field. At first they 


movements stiff and awkward. Their general 
demeanour is formal, cold, sinister, even 
menacing: there is no warmth or friendliness 
shown, even if there is no outright hostility 
either. Witnesses often hint that they felt 
their visitors were not human at all. 

Some MIBs proffer evidence of identity; 
indeed, they sometimes appear in US Air 
Force or other uniforms. ‘They may produce 
identity cards, but since most people would 
not know a genuine CIA or other ‘secret’ 
service identity card if they saw one, this 
proves nothing. If they give their names, and 
the witness subsequently checks them, they 
are invariably found to be false. 

The interview is sometimes an interro- 
gation, sometimes simply a warning. Either 
way, the visitors, even though they are asking 
questions, are clearly very well-informed, 
with access to restricted information. ‘They 
speak with perfect, sometimes too perfect, 
intonation and phrasing, and their language 
is apt to be reminiscent of the conventional 
villains of crime films — ‘Again, Mr Stiff, I 
fear you are not being honest!’, ‘Mr Veich, it 
would be unwise of you to mail that report’ — 
immediately suggesting the unctuous threat- 
ener beloved of Hollywood writers. 

The visit almost invariably concludes with 
a warning not to tell anybody about the inci- 
dent, if the subject is a UFO percipient, or to 
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thought it was a plane crashing — but had 
to revise their opinion when the ‘plane’ 
abruptly vanished. But as the hunters 
drove off the object reappeared and two 
humanoids emerged from it. Miller pan- 
icked and fired at one of the creatures, 
apparently wounding it. The other hun- 
ters fled. 

On their way back to Minot all of 
them experienced a blackout and ‘lost’ 
three hours. Terrified, they decided not 
to report the incident to anyone. 

Yet the next morning, when Miller 
reported to work (in an Air Force office) 
three men in black arrived. They said 
they were government officials — but 
showed no credentials — and remarked 
unpleasantly that they hoped Miller was 
‘telling the truth’ about the uFo. How 

did they know about it? ‘We have a 
report,’ they said vaguely. 

‘They seemed to know everything 
about me, where I worked, my name, 
everything else,’ Miller said. They asked 
questions about his experience as if they 
already knew the answers, yet oddly they 
said nothing about the wounding of the 
humanoid. They seemed instead to be 
fascinated by the clothes Miller had 
worn when he saw the UFO, even going to 
his house to inspect them. They left such 
a lasting impression of menace that 
Miller did not dare to tell his story for 

several years. 


abandon the investigation, if he is an investi- 
gator. Violence is often threatened. And the 
MIBs depart as suddenly as they came. 

Most well-informed UFO enthusiasts, if 
asked to describe a typical MIB visit, would 
give some such account as the foregoing. 
However, a comparative examination in- 
dicates that such ‘perfect’ MIB visits seldom 
occur in practice. Study of 32 of the more 
detailed and reliable cases reveals that many 
details diverge from the archetypal story: 
there were no visitors at all in four cases, only 
telephone calls and, of the remainder, only 
five involved three men, two involved four, 
five involved two, while in the rest there was 
only a single visitor. 

Although the appearance and behaviour 
of the visitors does seem generally to con- 
form to the prototype, it ranges from the 
entirely natural to the totally bizarre. ‘The 
car, despite the fact that in America it is by 
far the commonest means of transportation, 
is in fact mentioned in only one third of the 
reports; as for the picturesque details — the 
Cadillac, the antiquated model, the immacu- 
late condition — these are in practice very 
much the exception. Of 22 American reports, 
only nine mention a car; of these only three 
were Cadillacs, only two were specified as 
black and only two as out-of-date models. 

On the other hand, these archetypal 


Men in black 


details tend to be more conspicuous in less 
reliable cases, particularly those in which 
investigators, rather than UFO percipients, 
are involved. This will be relevant when we 
come to consider possible explanations for 
the MIB phenomenon. 

However, although the ‘ideal’ MIB case is 
far from being universal in practice, it has 
value as a kind of composite picture, em- 
bodying all the various features that have 
been reported. Perhaps the case that comes 
closest to the archetype is that of Robert 
Richardson, of Toledo, Ohio, who in July 
1967 informed the Aerial Phenomena Re- 
search Organization (APRO) that he had 
collided with a UFO while driving at night. 
Coming round a bend, he had been con- 
fronted with a strange object blocking the 
road: unable to halt in time, he had hit it, 
though not very hard. Immediately on 
impact, the UFO vanished. Police who ac- 
companied Richardson to the scene could 
find only his own skid marks, but on a later 
visit, he found a small lump of metal which 
he thought might have come from the UFO. 

Three days later, at II p.m., two men in 
their twenties appeared at Richardson’s 
home and questioned him for about 10 
minutes. They did not identify themselves, 
and Richardson — to his own later surprise — 
did not ask who they were. They were not 
unfriendly, gave no warnings, just asked 
questions. He noted that they left in a black 
1953 Cadillac — that is, a 14-year-old model: 
the number, when checked, was found not 
yet to have been issued, proving that, 
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MIBS seem to model their whoever his visitors were, they were un- 
behaviour on that of ‘B- doubtedly impostors of some sort. 

movie’ heavies, such as A week later, Richardson received a 
Dennis O'Keefe in the 1947 second visit, from two different men, who 
film 7-men (left). Not only arrived in a current model Dodge. They 
do the MiBs resemble the wore black suits and were dark com- 
‘tough guys’ of the early plexioned: although one spoke perfect 
cinema in dress (above) but English, the second had an accent, and 
they also use cliché threats Richardson felt there was something vaguely 
that could have been foreign about them. At first they seemed to 
inspired by the scripts of be trying to persuade him that he had not in 
countless indifferent fact hit anything at all, but then they asked 
gangster movies for the piece of metal. When he told them it 


had been passed to APRO for analysis, they 
threatened, ‘If you want your wife to stay as 
pretty as she is, then you’d better get the 
metal back.’ 

The existence of the metal was known 
only to Richardson and his wife, and to two 
senior members of APRO; seemingly the only 
way the strangers could have learned of its 
existence would be by tapping either his or 
APRO’Ss telephone. There was no clear con- 
nection between the two pairs of visitors: but 
what both had in common was access to 
information that was not freely and publicly 
available. And it may be this that is the key to 
the MIB mystery. 


What is the truth behind the men-in-black 
myth? See page 526 
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fin evil in the earth 


The power that dowsers can sense along ley lines is 
generally benign — but sometimes, as one Dorset 
farming family found to their horror, it can turn sour. 
ANNA PAVORD describes the causes — and the cures 


EVE IS A SMALL, 
about 35, married to a Dorset farmer. About 
five years ago, she moved with her husband 
and two young sons to a new farm where they 


intended to raise pedigree sheep and beef 
cattle. ‘he house, a rambling building of 


stone and thatch, was 17th century at the 
core, with later additions sticking out in all 
directions. ‘The land fell down steeply to a 
valley below. ‘They had, they said, the best 
view in Dorset. ‘They also had, unknown to 
them at that time, a ‘black stream’ — or 
negative ley — that ran across the farm from 
north-west to south-east, cutting diagonally 
right through the middle of the house. 

‘I know it sounds slightly mad,’ says Eve 
apologetically. ‘I thought it was when I first 
got involved, but I know now that these 
things do exist and that they can have a very 
nasty effect. It happened to me, you see.’ 

The ley system that covers the country 
with its network of strange lines has asombre 
as well as a sunny side. Many people believe 
that leys carry an earth force overground 
between a series of conductors such as stone 
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Above: when Eve, a Dorset 
woman, and her family 
moved to this farm, in her 
native county, they had high 
hopes of success in raising 
pedigree sheep and beef 
cattle. But, unknown to 
them, a black stream — a ley 
line carrying negative, 
harmful energy — ran right 
through the farm, cutting 
diagonally through the house 
itself. Things soon began to 
go badly wrong for Eve's 
family, for no apparent 
reason — until Eve 

suspected the existence of a 
black stream, and called in a 
dowser 


circles and standing stones. These tap the 
underground power and bring it to the 
surface. Certain circumstances may cause 
the ley power to become blocked and thwar- 
ted so that it turns ‘sour’ for the remainder of 
its path and becomes what is known as a 
‘black stream’. The ‘stream’ need not neces- 
sarily refer to a water course; it more usually 
denotes a stream of energy. 

Eve first learned about black streams from 
a faith-healer who had helped her to recover 
from a serious car accident. She was inter- 
ested but, like most people, sceptical about 
the notion. After all, nobody seemed able to 
pin down exactly what a black stream was. 
She forgot about it until three years later, 
when she and her family had already been at 
the new farm for some time. Things were not 
going well. Eve was bad-tempered and de- 
pressed. Her relationship with her husband 
deteriorated markedly. She hated being in 
the house, but felt that it could not have been 
the move alone that had upset her. After all, 
she had lived in Dorset all her life. 

Quite by chance, she remembered her 
conversations with the faith-healer, and sent 
a map of the farm to a dowser. ‘The map was 
returned within the week — with a heavy blue 
line drawn right through the house, coming 
from an old limestone quarry up on the 
western edge of the farm. A note on the map 


read: ‘Black stream. You must do something 
about this.’ 

This prompted Eve to find out more about 
black streams, and one of the things she 


discovered was that any major disturbance of 


the earth — such as mining, quarrying or 
motorway building — can affect the currents 
of the earth force and change the benevolent 
aspect of the ley into amuch more malevolent 
power. Not everyone is affected by this, but 
research suggests that those who are ‘tuned 
in’ may be prone to emotional disturbances 
and eventually to certain degenerative dis- 
eases, particularly cancer. 


Healing the evil stream 

Eve contacted the dowser and asked if he 
would come and deal with the black stream. 
He came about three weeks later and dowsed 
with a pendulum over the fields to pick up the 
line coming from the quarry. The reaction 
was strongly negative, and the dowser looked 
exhausted. ‘Healing’ the malevolence of a 
black stream is carried out using angle irons 
or stakes bound with copper, which are 
hammered into the earth. This particular 
dowser used a single angle iron. It is critical 
to the success of the operation that the stake 
enters the ground at exactly the right angle 
and in exactly the right place. The dowser 
first worked over the map, running his finger 
slowly over the line of the black stream and 
waiting for the pendulum to give an indi- 
cation of the area in which he should work. 
When he had pinpointed the spot on a large- 
scale map, he returned to the fields and 
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slowly walked over the spot indicated on the 
map. The method could be regarded as a 
mystical game of hunt-the-thimble, with the 
gyrations of the pendulum indicating 
whether the seeker was getting ‘warmer’ or 
‘cooler’. It was a long, painstaking process, 
but when the exact position had been deter- 
mined, the angle iron was hammered into the 
ground. The dowser thought that the polarity 
of the ley should reverse to positive within 
three days. 


But Eve felt no better. She confessed, 


indeed, that she felt rather worse because the 
original problem was now compounded by 
the fact that she felt angry with herself for 
having been ‘taken in’ by the whole affair; 


Peter F., a retired West 
Country doctor, was horrified 
when he discovered that a 
black stream ran through his 
new home (below left). The 
stream passed straight 
through the house, emerging 
at the front between the 
main door and the window 
to the right of it. Peter called 
in a dowser, who confirmed 
that the ley was about 18 
feet (6 metres) wide, and 
‘cured’ it by staking it with 
an angle iron (below). Peter 
has himself since become an 
experienced dowser; using a 
pendulum (left) around the 
angle iron, he detects the 
point at which the ley turns 
from a black stream into a 
line of benign force 
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The concept of the earth force was very 
important to the ancient Chinese. They 
believed it was carried in channels in the 
ground, which they called /ung met, 
‘paths of the dragon’, and divided them 
into two categories, yang and yin, the 
male and the female, symbolised by the 


azure dragon and the white tiger. It was. 


vital to place sacred or imperial build- 
ings where there was a proper balance of 


after all, she said, even the dowser couldn’t 
explain why it should work. 

About a month later, she had a letter from 
the dowser, who had heard that the operation 
had not been a success. He asked to see the 
map again, and Eve was ‘fairly staggered’ 
when he telephoned to say that she had been 
right. Things had not changed. ‘The dowser 
had not been able to check whether or not he 
had been successful when he first did the 
operation, because the various forces take 
several days to settle down and he had been 
unable to stay long enough. 

He visited the farm again, resited the 
angle iron and added another one, then 
returned home. Eve by now thought the 
whole affair totally suspect. But after three 
days, the whole place felt quite different. For 
the first time, the kitchen was warm and the 
sitting room, which Eve had hated, was quiet 
and still. Ihe healing had other effects too. 
She noticed that year that the trees they had 
planted seemed to grow much more strongly, 
whereas before they had barely made prog- 
ress. The stock became healthier, and the 
lambing record improved enormously. 

Eve’s experience removed all traces of her 
previous scepticism, and she 1s now a dowser 
and healer herself. She holds that success in 
dowsing is just a matter of practice although, 
in the same way that a minority of people are 
tone-deaf or colour-blind, there will always 
be a minority who are unable to sense the 
earth force. 

Dowsers in Britain have been working on 
black streams and their effects for more than 
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Below: The dowser 
unmasked, from a German 
work of 1704 in which the 
dowser is represented as a 
devil with cloven hoof, horns 
and tail. At this period, the 
Church was opposed to 
anything that could be 
regarded as challenging its 
authority — including 
‘paranormal’ abilities 


yang and yin — and so every building 
team included an experienced geoman- 
cer, one versed in the art of feng shui 
(literally, ‘wind and water’). 

The value of the geomancer lay in his 
ability to select propitious sites. He 
would look for places in which the yin 
and yang elements were present in the 
favourable ratio of approximately two to 
three. The yang current generally flowed 
through mountains and hills; the vin 
ran along valleys and subterranean chan- 
nels. The geomancer used a complex 
method including dowsing and consult- 
ing an elaborate compass like the one 
now preserved in the Science Museum 
in London (far left) to determine the 
attributes of the site; a woodcut from the 
Ch’ ing dynasty (left) shows a geomancer 
at work with his assistants. 

The official attitude to geomancy in 
today’s Communist China is discourag- 
ing; but the tradition is still strong, and 
geomancers frequently advise on the 
siting of new buildings. It is their re- 
sponsibility to ensure that the harmo- 
nious flow of the earth’s energy is not 
disturbed — to prevent the creation of 
what the West calls ‘black streams’. 


50 years. The poisons carried by the black 
stream are not tangible. ‘They poison our 
emotions, images, ideas and produce a black- 
ness of spirit that can act on our emotions 
without physically touching us and, through 
our minds, exert a degenerative influence on 
our bodies. 


Leys and cancer 

One doctor interested in unconventional 
methods of healing talked about a particu- 
larly unlucky house whose inhabitants he 
had been looking after for 25 years. Five 
different families had owned the house 
during this time, and the doctor felt that the 
disasters that happened to each new owner 
and his family went far beyond reasonable 
expectation: chronic alcoholism, mental 
breakdowns, a divorce, three cancer cases. 
His concern with his last patient from this 
house, the 33-year-old mother of two young 
children, led eventually to the discovery and 
correction of a particularly virulent negative 
ley, a black stream, which passed through the 
main bedroom of the house. 

The effects of a black stream are not 
limited to people. Telegraph cables corrode 
more quickly on black streams than else- 
where. The owner of a stud farm near 
Axminster in Devon found that a black 
stream that was discovered running beneath 
his stables had been having a disastrous effect 
upon his horses. A high proportion of his 
mares either aborted, or else failed to 
conceive. 


Chinese geomancers call these noxious 


currents sha and believe that sha can operate 
destructively at many different levels, killing 
livestock, ruining health, causing decay. Sha 
arises when the balance is upset between the 
complementary forces of yin and yang. 

The healing process has many different 
names: some call it ‘environmental medi- 
cine’, others ‘land acupuncture’. The acu- 
puncture analogy is a close one, for in 
acupuncture theory all the processes of the 
body — digestion, circulation, nervous system 
— are controlled by the balance of yin and 
yang. This interplay affects the whole body, 
but is most accessible on the skin, or just 
under it. 

The yin—yvang equilibrium runs as energy 
through a network of lines traced over the 
body, often called meridians. Each main 
meridian is associated with one major organ 
in the body. As long as the energy flow 
through the meridian remains in equilib- 
rium, the body functions normally. Imbal- 
ance leads to ill health, and the acupuncturist 
chooses node-points along the meridian in 
which to insert the needles, which have the 
effect of restoring the energy flow. 

It is not a difficult step to imagine the earth 
as a huge body, with its ancient sacred sites as 
the acupuncture points on meridians that are 
called leys. The angle irons or copper- 
sheathed stakes that the dowser uses to heal 
the land are the exact equivalent of the 
acupuncturist’s needles. 

‘There are many people besides Eve who 
can testify that the process seems to work. 
Sceptics dismiss the notion by saying that we 
believe what we want to believe. Indeed, the 


Below: the M5 motorway, 
seen here at Failand in Avon, 
slices through the 
countryside of southern 
England, cutting several 
important ley lines. A 
growing number of people 
feel that black streams are a 
symptom of the arrogant 
way in which we choose to 
exploit the landscape of 
Britain without due regard 
for the subtle balances of 
nature 
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mind’s ability to influence the body is a well- 
known phenomenon, but it is not too far- 
fetched to suggest that the will of the mind is 
itself shaped and influenced by earth forces. 

Peter F.,a West Country doctor, has twice 
had to deal with the disturbing influence of 
black streams on his life. He spent most of his 
working life in a county town practice with 
one other partner. His interest in alternative 
medicine is wide, and he has himself done a 
great deal of new work with migraine 
patients using techniques of ionisation. It 
was through study groups and conferences 
on healing methods that he first became 
aware of leys and black streams, but not until 
his partner had died of leukemia and he 
himself had undergone surgery for lung 
cancer did he suspect that a black stream may 
have been the cause. 


Negative energy 

‘Two experienced dowsers later confirmed 
that the doctors’ consulting rooms lay on the 
junction of two black streams, and now Peter 
F. has no doubt at all that it was the long term 
exposure to the effects of this ‘negative 
energy’ that caused the cancer. 

This is not the end of the story, however. 
When Peter F. retired, he moved with his 
wife 10 miles (16 kilometres) away to an old 
mill —a very pretty thatched building stand- 
ing in a sheltered valley. Shortly after he 
moved in, he was horrified to receive a letter 
from the president of the American Dowsers’ 
Association telling him that there was a black 
stream running through the mill room on the 
left of the building — the room that was to be 
converted into a study. A mutual acquaint- 
ance at a conference in the United States had 
passed on news of Peter’s retirement. Idle 
curiosity had prompted the American to 
dowse over a map of the area round the 
doctor’s new house, and this was how he had 
detected the black stream. It was dealt with 
in the same way as the one that had affected 
Eve’s farm, and three dowsers who have 
since checked the area round the mill confirm 
that the house is now ‘clear’. 

The aim behind the ministrations of the 
dowsers is to restore the balance of our 
relationship with nature. The land healers 
fear that, with the arrogant assumption that 
we are in control of nature, we have scarred 
the earth with our reckless grubbing up of 
minerals, wrenching out of fuel, smothering 
of the land with tarmac and concrete. They 
warn us that, if we are to limit the destructive 
effect of our actions, we must start adminis- 
tering the cure now, before nature swamps us 
in the black streams of her disgust. This is 
why they feel earth acupuncture is so impor- 
tant for, as dowser ‘Tom Graves says, ‘In 
using it, we can heal not just the land and its 
energies, but also our relationship with 
nature and with ourselves as well.’ 


What is the mysterious ley force that dowsers 
can detect? See page 554 
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‘Unimaginative almost to coldness’ 
was how French educationalist 
Hippolyte Rivail was once 
described — yet, as Allan Kardec, 
he was to lead millions to 
Spiritism. GUY LYON PLAYFAIR 
outlines Kardec’s life and work 


HIPPOLYTE LEON DENIZARD RIVAIL, better 
known today under the pseudonym of ‘Allan 
Kardec’, was born in Lyon, France, in 1804. 
His father, a distinguished local lawyer and 
judge, wanted him to have the best education 
available, so at the age of 10 he was sent to the 
Yverdon Institute in Switzerland, founded 
and run by J.H. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the 
man often credited with having revo- 
lutionised European education. 

Believing intuition to be the source of all 
knowledge, Pestalozzi encouraged his pupils 
to develop as individuals, while submitting 
them to a formidable daily regime that inclu- 


ded 10 hours of lessons over the full range of 


the arts and sciences. Religious instruction 
was also available for those who, like Rivail, 
came from Roman Catholic families. 

Rivail’s six-year stay at Yverdon pro- 
foundly influenced the course of his life. He 
soon decided to become a teacher, in order to 
carry on Pestalozzi’s work in France, open- 
ing his own school in Paris in 1826. By then, 
he had already published the first of an 
eventual total of 22 textbooks on French 
grammar, mathematics and _ educational 
reform. He also began a series of free public 
educational courses in the sciences, which he 
kept going for IO years. 


A modest beginning 

Forced to close his school in 1834 for finan- 
cial reasons, Rivail had to work as an accoun- 
tant to keep himself and his wife alive, 
though he still gave free private lessons in his 
own home, and by the early 1850s, when his 
career underwent a dramatic change, he was 
well-established as a _ progressive, free- 
thinking writer and educator. Anna Black- 
well, who translated some of his later books 
into English, remembered him as ‘more like a 
German than a Frenchman’. He was, she 
wrote, aman of energy and perseverance, but 
‘unimaginative almost to coldness, incredu- 
lous by nature and by education’, and ‘a 
close, logical reasoner’. He lived a quiet, 
modest and hard-working life, and does not 
sound at all like a man who would become 
involved in the founding of a new religious 
philosophy. 

But events had taken place in 1848 in the 
United States that were to change Rivail’s 
entire philosophy and influence that of mil- 
lions of others. It was in the home of the Fox 
family in Hydesville, New York, that tables 
moved seemingly of their own accord and 
mysterious rappings were heard, apparently 
emanating from ‘spirits’ of the dead. ‘This 
marked the beginning of the Spiritualist 
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Above: the founder of the 
Spiritist movement, Allan 
Kardec 


Below: title page of Kardec’s 


massive seminal work 7he 
spirits’ book, published in 
France in 1857 
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movement, which was to become all the rage 
in Paris, as in other European cities. 

Before long, as a contemporary journalist 
put it, there was scarcely a table between 
Montmartre and the Champs-Elysées re- 
maining unturned. 

Rivail, despite his wide-ranging interests, 
was at first extremely sceptical. ‘If you have 
studied the sciences, you will laugh at the 
superstitious credulity of the ignorant, and 
will no longer believe in ghosts,’ he had 
written in one of his early textbooks, and 
when in 1854 a friend told him that tables 
were not only jumping off the floor, but 
beating out messages from the dead, Rivail 
replied tersely: ‘I will believe that only when 
I see it.’ 

He seems to have been in no hurry to see 
it, for it was not until the following year that 
he finally went along to a seance, where he 
saw a demonstration of ‘basket writing’, an 
early form of automatic writing in which 
sitters’ hands were placed on a _ basket 
through which a pencil was driven. ‘I could 
see,’ he recalled later, ‘that there was some- 
thing serious behind all this apparent 


triviality .. . like the revelation of a new law, 
which I decided to investigate thoroughly.’ 

This he promptly did, and he soon noticed 
that whereas messages received at the sittings 
he attended were often frivolous, they would 
invariably take on a serious tone when ad- 
dressed to him personally. ‘Then his friend, 
the playwright Victorien Sardou, asked him 
to look through some notebooks kept by a 
group with which he had been studying spirit 
phenomena for five years. Rivail was at once 
impressed by ‘the knowledge and the charity 
that shine out from the serious communi- 
cations’, and he embarked on a very intense 
series of sittings with a medium named 
Japhet, in which he put a number of quest- 
ions for the spirits to answer — as they did. 

The following year, he published more 
than 500 questions, answers and personal 


Below: J.H. Pestalozzi 


presides over the schoolyard. 


This revolutionary 
educationalist profoundly 
influenced the early course 
of Rivail’s life, impressing 
him with his progressive 
attitudes. He was one of the 
first to encourage small 
children to develop their 
personalities at the same 
time as broadening their 
minds with a formidable 
range of lessons 


Left: the high point of a 
Victorian seance — the table 
mysteriously levitates. Rivail 
approached such 
phenomena — and the 
alleged spirit 
communications — with 
caution, but came to believe 
that there was some serious 
purpose underlying the 
frivolous and the trite 
messages commonly 
received 
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commentaries under the title Le livre des 
ésprits (translated as The spirits’ book), which 
he revised and enlarged three years later. It 
appeared under the name Allan Kardec, a 
name from Rivail’s Breton ancestry appar- 
ently selected by the spirits themselves. So 
Rivail became Kardec, and by his death in 
1869 he had written, or as he preferred to put 
it ‘compiled and set in order’, five books and 
two monographs, insisting that their main 
content was not his work, but that of nu- 
merous ‘advanced’ spirits communicating 
through several different mediums. His chief 
works were: The spirits’ book (1857 and 
1860), The mediums’ book (1861), The gospel 
according to Spiritism (1864), Heaven and hell 
(1865) and Genesis (1867). He also founded, 
edited and wrote much of the periodical 
Revue Spirite, until his death in 1869. 

Despite his ardent belief in the communi- 
cation of spirits of the dead, Kardec’s 
philosophy was not part of mainstream 
Spiritualism, but, as he called it, Spiritism. 
The difference was crucial to followers of 
both philosophies and set them on very 
separate paths for the future. 


The visible and invisible 

The basic premise of Spiritism is that there 
are two worlds: the visible and the invisible, 
which contain material and ‘incorporeal’ 
beings respectively. Spirit is an actual 
substance, formed by ‘quintessential’ matter 
beyond the reach of our normal five senses, 
that unites itself with the physical body by 
means of an intermediary, semi-material 
‘perispirit’ body. At birth, we assume tempo- 
rary and perishable material forms, and 
when these are destroyed by physical death, 
the spirit remains, eventually to return in 
another incarnation. Our purpose is to evolve 
towards perfection, and we reincarnate as 
often as necessary to achieve this aim. We are 
all the sum of what we have ever been, done 
or thought in earlier lives, and the whole 
process, Kardec insists, is far from miracu- 
lous or supernatural, but the working out of 
immutable and natural laws. 

Whereas Spiritualism, as Kardec saw it, 
merely denoted a belief that there was some- 
thing more to Man than matter, Spiritism 
concerned ‘the relation of the material world 
with spirits’ — actual entities in constant 
touch with us. Kardec never claimed it tobea 
new religion, but a rational philosophy based 
on repeatedly demonstrated fact that re- 
stored all religions to their original purpose. 
It was certainly not intended, as his critics 
alleged, to replace Christianity. “Che mo- 
rality of Spiritism is not different from that of 
Jesus,’ he wrote, arguing that just as Jesus’s 
teaching restated that of Moses, so was 
Spiritism a restatement of basic Christian 
principles that had become neglected by 
almost all organised churches. ‘Why is it,’ he 
asked, ‘that the moral teachings of Christ are 
so little practised? And why is it that those 
who rightly proclaim their sublimity are the 
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first to violate the first of His laws, viz., that 
of universal charity?’ 

Kardec’s books form the clearest and most 
comprehensive survey of the invisible world 
yet written. They make an interesting com- 
parison with the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg and Andrew Jackson Davis, 
‘the Seer of Poughkeepsie’, whose Principles 
of nature was published in 1847. Although 
the three men covered much of the same 
ground, Kardec is the only one who was 
neither a medium nor a mystic, but a 
collector and collator of writings by other 
hands. His own contribution to his books is 
limited to commentaries on the material 
received, and in these he comes across as a 
man of reason and intelligence. As he put it 
himself, ‘I studied the facts with care and 
perseverance, I co-ordinated them, and 
deduced the consequences from them.’ 

Kardec was one of the earliest serious 
psychical researchers, and he found time to 
study paranormal phenomena of many kinds 
all over France. Twenty years before the 
founding of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, he was publishing detailed accounts, 
in the Revue Spirite and The mediums’ book, 
of several excellent cases that are usually 
overlooked by historians. He wrote at length 
about the medium Jean Hillaire, the healer 
Jacob the Zouave, the mass possession of the 
town of Morzine, and several examples of 
what we now call poltergeist activity. He 
corresponded with D.D. Home, whom he 
much admired, and witnessed plenty of para- 
normal activity himself, once watching a 
table weighing 220 pounds (100 kilograms) 
balance itself at an angle of 45° on one leg. 
But he was less interested in such displays 
than in their implications. 


Cause and effect 

Every intelligent effect, he argued, must have 
an intelligent cause, and there was more than 
sufficient evidence for the reality of 
communication with the ‘dead’. But this did 
not mean everything they said or wrote 
should be accepted at face value. “There is no 
shortage of writers in the invisible world,’ he 
said, ‘but as on Earth the good ones are rare.’ 
Some spirits, he noted, ‘know less than we on 
Earth’. It was up to the researcher to be 
‘critical and logical’. 

Kardec died well before the great period 
of French psychology and early psychiatry, 
in which pioneers like Janet, Charcot and 
Bernheim brought a more clinical approach 
to bear on hitherto unexplained abnorma- 
lities of human experience (many of which 
remain unexplained to this day). It may be 
argued that, for all his honesty and intelli- 
gence, he was simply deceived by clever 
fraudulent mediums. This seems unlikely, 
however, for two main reasons. First, the 
phenomena he reported and the conclusions 
he reached were essentially the same as those 
of other researchers, some with impressive 
scientific qualifications, from Robert Hare in 
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Above: Andrew Jackson 
Davis, American visionary 
and contemporary of 
Allan Kardec 


Above: Adolfo Bezerra de 
Meneses, the statesman 
responsible for the spread of 
Brazilian Spiritism 
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indefinite boundary, 
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the USA to Alfred Russel Wallace, and later 
Sir William Crookes, in Britain, all of whom 
found their beliefs altered by observation. 

Second, as Kardec repeatedly insisted 
himself, it was what the better-quality spirit 
messages had to say that was of real value, not 
the phenomenon itself. ‘The message, in fact, 
and not the medium was what was important. 
“They may laugh at the turning tables,’ he 
wrote, ‘but they will never laugh at the 
philosophy, the knowledge and the charity 
that shine out from the serious communi- 
cations.’ 

Predictably, Kardec was none too popular 
with the Catholic Church, which placed his 
work on the Jndex librorum prohibitorum in 
1866, but even so he often replied in pains- 
taking detail to criticism. He once thanked a 
priest for attacking him ‘politely, and in more 
or less correct French’, and when a pile of his 
books were burned in Barcelona in 1861, he 
merely commented, ‘You can burn books, 
but you cannot burn ideas.’ 


Practical Spiritism 
His books have remained in print in several 
languages, and his ideas have had consider- 
able impact in many countries, notably in 
Brazil, where the Spiritist movement soon 
won respectability chiefly due to the support 
of the doctor and statesman Adolfo Bezerra 
de Meneses. Today, opinion polls have esti- 
mated over 20 million Brazilians to be prac- 
tising Spiritists and, mindful of Kardec’s 
insistence on charity as their first duty, they 
have carried out some of the most impressive 
social welfare projects to be found anywhere. 
Brazil now has large hospitals that com- 
bine medical and spiritual treatment, or- 
phanages, training centres for mediums and 
healers, and public halls where free guidance 
and healing are given to anybody who asks 
for it. At one of these, in the centre of Sao 
Paulo, 1000 people are attended every day by 
200 volunteer mediums. Several million 
copies of Kardec’s books, and of books 
inspired by them, have been sold, and 
Kardec’s portrait has appeared no less than 
three times on Brazilian postage stamps. 
This unique honour might have embar- 
rassed the man who wrote, in the ‘Conclu- 
sion’ of The spirits’ book: 
What is the special and peculiar work of 
modern Spiritism? ‘lo make a coherent 
whole of what has hitherto been scat- 
tered; to explain, in clear and precise 
terms, what has hitherto been wrapped 
up in the language of allegory; to elim- 
inate the products of superstition and 
ignorance from human belief, leaving 
only what is real and actual. This is its 
mission. 
The facts of Spiritism, he concluded, had 
given the death-blow to materialism and 
‘shown the inevitable results of evil and 
consequently the necessity of goodness’, 
while as for the future life, this was no longer 
a ‘vague imagining, a mere hope, but a fact’. 


Is our destin 
written in the stars? 


Can the Tarot foretell your 
future? 


For thousands of years, men have 
known that there are natural forces 
unrecognised by science that govern 
our affairs. 

Astrology and the Tarot are two of the 
best established ways of investigat- 
ing these forces. 


The strange history of the Tarot 

Are these cards, with their power- 
ful and suggestive imagery, a reposi- 
tory of ancient knowledge - or an 
instructive card game? 

In “The ‘Tarot - How to use and 
interpret the cards} Brian Innes 
explores the history of the cards 
across the centuries, showing how 
their users have modified the various 
packs, yet how the fundamental sig- 
nificance of this age-old tool of 
divination has remained unchanged. 

With a wealth of superb colour 
illustration, he describes the history 
and meaning of the 22 trump cards- 
the major arcana- and of the rest of 
the pack - the minor arcana. 

Finally, he outlines the many dif- 
ferent ways of using the ‘Tarot for 
divination, ranging from the Celtic 
Cross to the method of Aleister 
Crowley. 

Debunking myths and eschewing 
superstition, Bnan Innes guides the 
reader to a deep understanding of the 
‘Tarot, and shows how it can be used 
by anyone to seek advice as to what 
the future may hold in store -to tune 
in to the forces which govern us all. 


The Hanged Man 

No card in the ‘Tarot pack has 
provoked more discussion than The 
Hanged Man. Bnan Innes discusses 
this ominous figure, tracing its roots 
through the legend of Judas back to 
ancient mythology. Nine other ver- 
sions of the hanged man are illustrat- 
ed and compared. “The ‘Tarot 
examines all the 22 trump cards with 
equal thoroughness. 
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The Great Fire and 
plague predicted 

In 1648 the astrologer 
William Lilly 

predicted ‘sundry fires 
and a consuming plague 
...1n the year 1665... or 
near that year’ The 
bubonic plague broke 
out in 1665, the Great 
Fire a year later, and it 


was only after a long 
enquiry that Lilly was 
proved innocent of 
having started the Fire 
himself. 

One of the many 
fascinating sidelights on 
astrology in Brian Innes’s 
‘Horoscopes — How to 
draw and interpret 
them: 


Astrology - the oldest science 

Ever since man first observed the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, he 
has been fascinated by their in- 
fluence upon earthly events. 

In ‘Horoscopes: How to draw and 
interpret them’ Bran Innes traces the 
history of astrology, giving a detailed 
account of the traditional influences 
of the planets, the signs of Zodiac 
and the significance of planetary 
positions. 

He divests the subject of the 
needlessly elaborate mathematics 
which has grown up around it, and 
goes back to the methods of Ptolemy, 
the great mathematician andastrolo- 
ger of the second century AD,to show 
the simplest and most effective way 
of drawing up a fully detailed 
horoscope. 

Colour illustrations of famous 
horoscopes of the past,and theirsub- 
jects, add to the fascination of the 
lucid text: there is everything you 
need in this book to understand the 
background of horoscopes and to 
prepare them yourself, without the 
need for any other books, tables or 
calculators. 


Horoscopes and The Tarot normally 
cost £4.50 each. Now you can buy 
both books for only £6.50. 


SEE OVER 


FOR FULL DETAILS 
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The Tarot and Horoscopes— 
two authoritative handbooks. 


These are the most authoritative and 
practical books on two key areas of 
the occult to be published for many 
years. | 
The Tarot: How to use and 
interpret the cards 

With some 200 full colour illus- 
trations of the 16 principal ‘Tarot pack 
designs, Brian Innes gives an en- 
thralling and authonitative account 
of the history and significance of the 
cards. 
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Dennis Wheatley on The Tarot: 
“This book is a great achieve- 
ment. It is the only one on the Tarot I 
have ever read which gives a really 
lucid description of that most 
muddled of all mysteries concerning 
the occult. Many occultists maintain 


that the cards originated in China, ° 


Persia, India or ancient Egypt as the 
‘Book of Toth’ For the last assertion 
there is not one shadow of evidence; 
although the sayings of the God of 
Wisdom may have been handed 
down through the centuries. 

Brian Innes not only describes 
scores of cards with their supposed 
potentialities, but also tells of the 
activities of the best known occultists 
in the past 150 years and gives 
numerous examples of their lay- 


Horoscopes -How to draw and 
interpret them 

In his first chapter, Brian Innes 
describes the Origins of horoscopes, 
and explains the basic principles of 
their construction. 
“Anybody can draw up a detailed 
horoscope: it is very easy, and this 
book shows you how to do it 
without having to buy any other 
books, tables or calculators of any 
kind.” Brian Innes 
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This is the horoscope of a man born at 06.22 p.m.on 20 
April 1889 in Braunau-am-Inn. The man was Adolf 
Hitler. What does his horoscope tell us? You will find 
Brian Innes’s interpretation truly eye-opening. 


42 full colour illustrations 
enhance his account of the influence 
of the planets and the significance of 
the signs of the Zodiac. 

A down-to-earth chapter on 
interpretations includes the horo- 
scopes of Adolf Hitler and Marilyn 
Monroe,and emphasises the impor- 
tance of intuition in interpretation. 

There’s an admirably clear 
chapter on houses-perhaps the most 
vexed question in astrology-and 13 
pages of tables at the end of the book 
provide a condensed planetary 
ephemeris, allowing you to construct 
a detailed horoscope foranyone born 


between 1880 and 1980. 
Over 20 diagrams make the 
mathematical explanations even 


easier to follow: with one thorough 
reading of this book you should be 
able to construct your first horo- 
scope. 


